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ABSTRACT 

Four selected aspects of school finance in 1,750 
rural counties (1r199 multi -district and 551 single district) located 
in 4U states were examined: (1) annual salaries of instructional 
staffs; (2) total per pupil expenditures, in average daily 
attendance; (3) expenditures for pupil transportation; and (U) 
relationships between school salaries and family incomes. Total 
distribution ranges and central tendencies, by states and geographic 
areas, were included to show the financial picture concerning rural 
school salaries and per pupil expenditures. Basel on the 1950 Census 
data, the multi-district and single-district counties were grouped 
into the most rural and the least rural. Among the findings were: the 
average annual salary of the instructional staffs in the rural county' 
school systems was $3,123 in 1955-56; for the most rural counties, 
the average annual salary was $2,882 and $3,218 for the least rural 
counties; for the smallest cities (2,500-9,999 population), the 
average annual salary was $4,03U and $5,068 for the largest cities 
(25,000 or more) ; the average annual rural school salaries paid in 
the states or regions were almost invariably higher than the average 
annual incomes of the families living within the same states or 
regions; of the average total expenditure per pupil per annum, an 
average of $21 went for pupil transportation; and the average for 
pupil transportation for the most rural school systems was nearly 7 
times that for the most urban school systems. (NQ) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

1« The average annual salary of the instructional staffs in the rural county 
school systems of the United States (44 States) was $3,123 in 1955-56. 

2. For the most rural counties (group A), the average annual salary was $2,882; 
for the least rural counties (group D), $3,218; for the smallest cities (2,500- 
9,999 population), $4,034; and for the largest cities (25,000 or more), $5,068. 
This means tJiat salaries in the most rural school systems average only a 
little more than half those of the most urban school systems, 

3. Annual rural school salaries varied from an average of $1,640 per instruc- 
tional staff member in the lowest paying rural county to $5,731 in the highest 
paying rural county, a ratio of to 1. 

4. The average annual rural school salaries paid in the States or regions are 
almost invariably higher than the average annual incomes of the families 
living within the same States or regions. States and regions in which the 
rural school salaries are high generally also show high family incomes; 
those in which these salaries are low generally also show low family in- 
comes. 

5. The average tolal school expenditure per pupil (A.D.A.) was $221 per annum 
in the rural county school systems. In a few counties these expenditures 
felTbelow $110 per pupil; in a few others they exceeded $700. 

6. For the most rural counties (group A), the average annual expenditure was 
$200; for the least rural, $224; for the smallest cities, $273; and for the 
largest cities, $321. Thus, the average expenditure per pupil in the most 
rural counties was less than two-thirds than in the most urban school 
systems. 

7. Of the average total expenditure per pupil per annum, an average of $21 
went for transporting pupils to and from their schools. The range was from 
zero to $158. ^ 

8. The most rural school systems showed the highest pupil transportation ex- 
penditures and the most urben school systems the lowest, the average for 
the former being nearly 7 times that for th'^ latter. 
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Foreword 



The present circular is the third of a general series entitled The ^ural 
School Survey. Like the preceding circulars, it is based on and is supplemen- 
tary to the major survey report, published as chapter 3, section IV of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, l95Jf,'56, Circular No, 52d (Statistics 
of Public School Syatems in 101 of the Most Rural CountieSy /955-.5fiJ was. the 
first of the general series and Circular No. 565 (Statistics of Rural Schools - 
A LLS» Summary) y^as the second. 

The present circular is devoted to four selected aspects of school finance 
in 1,750 rural counties; namely, (1) annual salaries of instructional staffs, 
(2) total per pupil expenditures, (3) expenditures for pupil transportation, and 
(4) relationships between school salaries and family incomes. Total distribu* 
tion ranges and central tendencies, by States and geographic areas, are pre* 
sented to show the financial picture as concerns rural school salaries and per 
pupil expenditures. 

These four aspects of public education in rural- communities were chosen 
for special study because there is a widespread interest in the financial status 
of the rural schools in various parts of the United States. The situation is 
obviously dynamic. Salaries and other school costs sue rising. Despite, this 
fact, more and better prepared teachers are needed; a growing variety of school 
services is demanded. There is increasing concern abou^ school costs in both 
rural and urban communities. As elsewhere in the complexities of the American 
economy, money plays a significant role in. the status and'aevelopment of rural . 
education. 

Walter H. Gaumnits, author of this circular, prepared in the Research Studies 
and Surveys Section of which Emery M. Foster is Chief, was assisted by Emanuel 
Reiser, who compiled part of the original data; and Mary Anne Harvey, who 
verified the data and made many helpful suggestions. 

Herbert S. Conrad, Director 
Educational Statistics Branch 

Roy M. Hall, 

Assistant Commissioner ^ 
for Research 
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Selected indexes of Rural School Finance 
in The United States: 1955-56 



Introduction 

There is a wide-spread and growing interest 
in the status and well-being of the public 
schools in all parts of the United States. One 
phase of that interest naturally focuses upon 
financial factors related to how the schools 
carry on their obligations. Taxpayers are con- 
cerned with school costs, not only because 
their pocketbooks are affected but because 
they regard them as indicators of the quality of 
the educational services provided; business 
and social leader:? look upon school costs as 
sources of both pride and concern; and teachers 
see school expenditures in relation to their 
professional status and welfare. 

The rural schools have long been regarded 
as financially backward and neglected. How- 
ever, comparatively few statistical facts have 
thus far become available for the Nation, or on 
e. State-by-St&te basis, to permit detailed *ex- 
amiuation of the financial status of the rural 
schools- or to make valid comparisons with the 
financial facts for schools in other types of 
communities. Through the first nationwide sur- 
vey of rural county school systems, recently 
completed for the school year 1955-56, many 
comparable facts have now come to light for 
all types of school systems. Some of these 
have been abstracted and are presented in 
compact fornri iti this supplementary circular. 

Purpose and Scope of This Circular 

Recently, two reports were issued by the 
Office of Education which set forth in some 



detail the findings of two extensive surveys. 
Together, these included the school systems 
of 1,750 rural counties. 1 One of these reports, 
bearing the sub-designation Rural Counties, con- 
tains data for 1,199 rural counties, each organ- 
ized upon a^rtiulti-district basis. The other re- 
port, bearing the sub-designation County Unit 
Counties, contains data for a total of 742 single- 
district counties. Of the latter counties, 551 
were found to meet certain criteria which quali- 
fied them as rural counties and thus entitled 
them to be included in this circular. In other 
words, 191 of the counties contained in the 
county-unit report were found to be too urban 
to be included in the present study. The 1,750 
rural counties for which data are included here 
are located in a total of 44 Stains. 

The multi-district counties mentioned are 
those in which there are two or more local 
school districts, each having a legal identity 
and each possessing prescribed administrative 
functions. The schools of these counties are 
for the most part highly decentralized, and 
their official functions are ^lischarged chiefly 
through a vote of the residents of each district, 
or through the local boards of education. In 
most cases a county superintendent of schools 
acts as the intermediate school. officer between 
the local districts and the State department of 



Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States — 1954-56, Statistics of Local School Sys- 
terns, Chapter 3. (The two reports were organized 
as: Section IV, Hural Counties, and Section HI, 
County'Unit Counties)* Washington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959. 
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education. In theso multi-district counties the 
central county school office may provide many 
countywido school services, but more often the 
number of such services is small. 

In the single-district counties the whole 
county is organized as one school district. In 
these, all of the public schools are financed 
and controlled on a countywide basis. There 
are usually a county board of education and a 
superintendent of schools. These usually man- 
age and provide services fo** all of the public 
schools of the county in rnucli the same manner 
as do those of the larger cities. 

The two reports from which' the data were 
drawn lor this su[)pkMnentary study contain 
much detailed information, including many facts 
relating to school receipts and expenditures. 
To make these detailed facts more meaningful, 
general indexes— averages, ratios, | ercentages — 
were computed and published in section IV for 
each of 4 groups of counties, stratified on the 
basis of ruralness described herein. Similar 
general indexes were also compiled for each of 
the component State>-. and for tho geographic 
regions involved. 

While data showing central tendencies do 
have the merit of simplicity in presenting de- 
tail, they tend to cover up the extreme condi- 
tions, and thus oftcMi fail to reveal many facts 
which are of major importance. The specific 
purpose of the present circular, therefore, is to 
lift out for clos:er scrutiny certain facts relat- 
ing to conditions of raral school finance. This 
will bo done by concentrating attention upon 
finance as one of the most vital aspects of 
rural education, and by calling attention to the 
extent to which these school systems vary v. '.en 
compared by region, by State, by type of county 
school organization,, and by degree of ruralness. 



Slralific^Uion of iho (bounties on Uasis of 
I? uraln ess 

Vs pointed out above, the data for this sup- 
plen^ental report were collected from a total of 
1,750 rural counties (so(j table 1), 1,199 of the 
muiti-district type and 551 of the single-district 
typo." Theso counties wore selected as rural 
and classified into I .grou[)s, according to cer- 
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tain criteria^ based upon the 1950 data pub- 
lished for each county hy the Bureau of the 
Census. Of the 'mu.'«J-di.strict counties, 397 
were classified grc^^p A (the most rural), 340 
group B, 186 iJXov.j C, and 276 group D (the 
least rural); of tho single-district counties, 
253 wr-re idrissified group A, 193 group B, 53 
group C. *-vr.'l 32 ^roup D. 

A V. or i of caution is needed in considering 
the grouijir^; of the counties on the basis of 
ruralnoss. As suggested by the classifications 
used, the groups range from group A as the 
>nost rural to group D as the least rural. How- 
ever, group B countios do not always fit neatly 
into this pattern. Acc:)rding to the Census 
definition, all of the counties in this category 
ar) 85 percent or more rural; but in some of 
these counties, especially those sparsely in- 
habited, the people do not live on farms or fol- 
low agricultural pursuits. Instead, they live 
in small clusters (villages or towns) and are 



^ For classification as a rural county, 60 {Hircoat 
or more of the total number of inhabiUints of the 
county had to live in rural communities; for those 
counties in which froni 85 to 60 fxsrcent of the people 
woro reported as rural, 50 i)ercent or more of the 
rural population also had to live on farms. 

The countie.s thus selected were then stratified, 
according to ruralness, into the following 4 groups: 

1. Counties having 85 percent or more of their 
inhabitants cla.ssified as rural, with 50 \yo.T- 
cent or more of their rural people on rarm.s, 
were desicnated Grouf) A; 

2. Counties naving 85 jwrcent or more of their 
inhabitants classified as rural, w;.*h less 
than 50 percent of these on farms, were des- 
ignated Group B; 

3. Counties having 75 but less than 85 ixjrcent 
of their people classified as rural with 50 
percent or more of them living on farms, were 
designated Group C; and 

■4. Counties having 60 but less than 75 percent 
of their inhabitants chussified as rural, with 
50 percent or more of such population living 
on farms, were designated Group D. 
The United States Bureau of the Census n950 
Census of Population, vol. II, part 1, p. »'J3-4) de- 
scribes "rural* population f\s consisting of all per- 
sons remaining after the following persons are Uiken 
out of the total: (I) those living in incorporated 
niti(!s, borough.s, and villages of 2,500 or more in- 
habitants, (2) those in incorporated town.s of 2,500 
or more where "town" is u.sed to designate minor 
civil divisions of counties, and (3) tho:se in densely 
scttlod urban fringe ^ucas around cities of 50,000 
Or more. 

The publication describo.s rural -farm populr.tion 
as consisting of all i>«*rsorKs living (jn farnus, ttxcopt 
th(>s<? paying cash riMit. for tht'ir house aad yanl only, 
and those persons in i n.sLitiiLion.s , .suniniMr cunps, 
mou^ls, and tourist camps located on farms. 
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engaged in such pursuits as mining or forestry, 
or servicing recreation centers. Their ruralness 
is, therefore, of a specialized character. 

This report involves a total of 44 Stages. 
Four States — Connecticut, Delaware . w 
Jersey and Rhode Island ~ are in^u s: .>lii:ed 
to such an extent that they had -lo ..unties 
which qualified as rural under t'l-^ .^cU 'iil^e 
cxiter' X applied (see table 1). T too States - 
Arizo.ia, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire - 
are represented by only one county each; Maine, 
New York and Vermont are each represented by 
only 4 counties. In these, apd in many other 
States, most of the counties were found to be 
nonrural in character in accordance with the 
selective criteria used. These counties were 
either too industrialized and urbanized to qualify 
or their sparse population was located chiefly 
in villages and towns rather than or* farms, and 
often engaged in nonagricultural pursuits. 

The question naturally arises: Why did so 
many of the counties of some States — Arizona, 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont — all of 
them apparently rural, fail to qualify as rural 
according to the criteria employed? The an- 
swer to this question is to be found chiefly in 
the iact that many of the counties of these 
States are sparsely inhabited and that large 
proportions of the people living in them resided 
in communities of 2,500 or more and were em- 
ployed in occupations other than agriculture. 

A few examples will illustrate the situation: 
Yuma County, Ariz., has a land area of about 
10,000 square miles and a population of 28,000. 
Nearly half of the people lived in the cities of 
Yuma and Wdst Yuma. This left the remaining 
half scattered thinly (1.5 per square mile) over 
the rural area, with only 15 percent of them liv- 
ing on farms and 27 percent of them engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. ^ 

Other counties of Arizona revealed similar 
conditions. Only half of the 14 counties showed 
a rural population of 60 percent or more of^the 
total, but fewer than 1 in 5 of the people lived 
on farms or were engaged in agriculture. They 
were thus omitted from this survey. 

Two other counties have been chosen to 
illustrate a similar situation in the northern 
tier of the New England States. Aroostook, the 
-largest and northern-most county of Maine, has 



a land area of 6,805 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 96,039 (14.1 per square mile). In 1950, 
66 percent of its people had their homes in 
centers of less than 2,500, but only 25.9 per- 
cent of them lived on farms, 30.1 percent were 
employed in agriculture, and 18 percent of the 
land area was in farms. A closer scrutiny re- 
veals that within Aroostook county there were 
7 urban centers with a total population of 
32,712. Many of the rural people lived in vil- 
lages. The northwestern part of the county is 
mountainous and very sparsely settled. The 
farm f population was too ismall to qualify this 
county as "rural." Aroostook and 11 other 
counties of Maine had to be classified as non- 
rural. 

Rutland County, Vt., presents a similar geo- 
graphic picture, except that it is smaller, more 
populous, and perhaps more mountainous. This 
county has a land area of 929 square miles and 
45,905 inhabitan35y49.4 per square mile). Of 
the total populatiOT, 61.5 percent were found 
to be rural, but only 14.6 percent lived pn farms, 
and only 12^9 percent were employed in agricul- 
ture. This county contains a city having 17,659 
inhabitants and 5 other places of 1,000 or more 
people. According to the rural criteria adopted 
for this study, Rutland and 7 other, counties of 
Vermont had to be classified as nonrural. 

In six of the States included in this report- 
Florida,. Louisiana, Maryland, Nevada, Virginia, 
and West Virginia— aU of the counties were or- 
ganized cn the single-district (county-unit) 
basis; in 7 others— Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Utah— more than half of the rural counties in- 
cluded in this study were also of the single- 
district type. With the exception of Nevada 
and Utah, the single-district type of organiza- 
tion has developed chiefly in the Southeast 
region. However, this form of county schoil 
organization is now showing some growth in 
many parts of the. United SUites, but especially 
in California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, and 
Texas. Nevertheless, viewed as a whole, the 
multiple-district type of county school organi- 
zation with its many small indopondent school 
districts tends to predominulo in rural America 
today. 
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Organization of Tliis Report 

The findings of this study iire presented 
chiefly in six basic tjiblos (tjiblos 2-7). l);it:i 
are presented for oucli of tlire(» aspects of 
school finance^; viz., the averii*^o Malar ios paid 
(tables 2 and :^), the total current ov[)ondituros 
per pupil in average daily attendance (tables 
4 and 5), and the cost p(^r pu[)il for trans [lortin^ 
many of them to and from school (tables G jind 
7). Four text tables (tables A, B, C an(i D) are 
also presented. The purpose of those is to 
give eniphasiif to certain aspects of this study 
and to suinniarizo and supplement others. The 
data cited in the tc^xt are for the most part in- 
tended to show how the tables should be road 
and int-er[)roted. They are not meant to be hi<;hly 
analytical or exhaustive in the facts presented. 

The first of the financial indexes, avera«;e 
salary paid per staff member, is of major con- 
cern because to a hxr«^e extent **the teacher is 
the stthool." Insofar as this is true, the cjuality 
of Che education provided in the various tyjies 
of rural counties is to a hir«;e extent reflected 
by the salaries. The second, current cx[)endi- 
ture [)er pupil, represents an overall picture of 
what these counties, and the constituent States 
and t;eogra[)hic re<;ions, invest in the education 
of the rural child attending the public schools. 
City school data showing compr^rablo salaries 
and per pupil expenditures are abundantly avail- 
able in other sources.*'^ The third aspect of cur- 
rent school expenditure, transporLition costs, 
is largely iini(jue to the rural schools. In a 
growing nund)er of rural communi ties the fornial 
education of many of the children cannot even 
begin until a significant part of the annual cost 
of running the schools has been sfient in over- 
coming barriers duo to distance between home 
and school. 

Two tables are devoted to each of the throe 
problem areas of rural school finance hero ex- 



' Biennial Survey lj{ I'Muoation in iho Unitt.d 
Suite .s , 1 0 5 4 - J () , Ch ?i pi or 5 , S<» i n 1 , Sf at is (. i <: s o f 
Local i^chool Sy.'ifr 'ns-^Cifir.-: . Cnrrrnf F rprriditHrt's 
Her Fupil in Public School Sy.s terns: /.art; a Citifs, 
1055-5G fCirculiir No. 500). ' Cnrrrnf h xpe.ndit ^a-o s 
Per Pupil m I^nhlic School Sj/sfrms: Small and 
^fedium'Si^r,i Cities, 1965'50 (Circular No. 501). 
Wrt.^^hin^tcn: U.S. Government Printing Office, Hl5i), 



amine(i. One of them shows, by rural ness, by 
Stat-e, and by geogra[)hic region, the lowest, 
the average, and the highest salaries and ex- 
penditures (tables 2, 4, and 6); the other pre- 
sents disU'ihutions fi^r each finance index in a 
wide range of discrete categories (tables .'), 
and 7). The facts presented show, in grarlu- 
a ted categories, the wide variations between 
States and regions in the amounts .s[)ent in be- 
half of the rural schools. The terms lowest^ 
and "higherU", as used in tables *2, 1 and 
means, respectively, the smallest or largest 
average aipounts paid out by the several 
counti(?r' of each group of counties, »State or 
region. A groa[) or other area having but one 
rural county is represented by a single figure. 

Some OulstaiMiing Facts of Coverage 

Summarizing thi; scope and organization of 
this study, attention is called, to the data pre- 
sented in table A. The rural counties included 
in this circular constitute 57 percent of all of 
(ho t5 ,068 counties of the continental United 
States. From the Southeast and Plains States, 
70 percent or more of the counties qualified a.s 
rural on the criteria afipUed; from the New Eng- 
land and Mideast States, 15 percent or fewer 
(qualified. Most of the counties of the States 
of the Far West and the Great Lakes were too 
industrialized Oi- nonrural in character to be 
classified as rural. 

Table \ shows clearly that most ofTFi'e rural 
counties of the Upper Southeast (74 percent) 
are of the single-district (county-unit) type (see 
table 1 for related data by States). On the other 
hand, all of those of the New England area, 98 

t Percent of those of the Plains, and 06 percent 
)f those of the Great Lakes are regarded as of 
the multi-district type. 

It is important also to note the location of 
the rural counties, as grouped on the degree of 
rural ness. For example, in the Upper and Lower 
Southeastern and the Plains areas, large pro- 
portions (55, 42, and 41 percent, respectively) 
of the counties fall within the most rural (group 
\) class; in New England, the Far West, and 
the Mideast, by contrast, the following percent- 
ages, res[)ectively; are found in this most rural 
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Table A. - PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL COUNTIES BY TYPE 
OF ORGANIZATION, BY DEGREE OF RUR ALNESS, AND BY REGION: 

1955-56 



1 

Region 

<.• 


Percent of all 
counties classi- 
fied as rural 


Counties classified by 
type of orgEUiization 


Counties grouped by 
degree of ruraliess^ 


Total 


Multi- 
district 


Single- 
district 


Total 


A 


B 


C 


D 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Continental 














30 


14 


19 


United States, . . 


57 


100 


68 


32 , 


100 


37 


New England .... 


15 


100 


100 




100 




90 




10 


Mideast ....... 


8 


100 


62 


38 


100 


8 


92 






. Great Lakes .... 


39 


100 


96 


4 


100 


23 


33 


18 


2e 




73 


100 


98 


2 


100 


44 


22 


13 


21 


Upper Southeast . . 


76 


100 


26 


74 


100 


55 


24 


10 


11 


Lower Southeast. . 


70 


100 


57 


43 


100 


42 


19 


20 


19 


Southwest ...... 


49 


100 


90 


10 


100 


24 


36 


13 


27 


Rocky Mountain . . 


61 


100 


78 


22 


100 


17 


67 


3 


13 


Far West 


33 


100 


66 


34 


100 


2 


84 


4 


10 



^Groups A, B, C and D described on page 2. 
NOTK.— Because of rounding, detail may not add to total. 



f" V ■■■■■■ 

group: zero, 2, and 8. It should be noted in 
||i/;this connection that the group B counties, 

which are al.so 85 or mo''e percent rural (but 
I^V'eXempt from the "on-farm" criterion) are con- 
||!'centrated chiefly in the Mideast, New England, 
l^ji^^and the Far West. As has been pointed out, 
1^^;; sonie of these ^roup B counties are not typically 

rural in various respects. 

• ■ ■ . 
a?-./---- 

Salaries of Instructional Staffs in Rural County 
School Systems 



i 



p:::'- A quick review of the salary data (tabljes 2 
|;K'and 3) reveals, immediately that there are wide 
^Vvdifferences among the States in the average 
cuTiounts paid to the* instructional staffs of rural 
ll^" schools. The rural county showing the lowest 
ip-i: average salary paid SI, 640 (table 2); the one 
.showing the highest jpaid .$5,731, or nearly V/. 
gr times as much. Except for Florida, Louisiana, 
p; and Kansas, the smallest of the lowest salaries 
p: were recorded from the rural counties of the 
|[^: Southeast and the Plains; the largest of the 
.highest salaries were found in the Far West 
Irv and in the Mideast. With the exception of the 
r ' group B counties, th^ lowest salaries are found 
|ii more often in the most rural counties (group \) 



and the highest in the least rural, counties (group 
D). These differences, however, are. for the 
most part small and sometimes they do not vary 
consistently with the degree of ruralness. 

When all of the funds devoted to salaries of 
the instructional staffs are averaged for any 
group of rural counties, or on a statewide basis, 
the differences found were, of course, less ex- 
treme than when the lowest and highest salaries 
w©re compared, but they were still marked (table 
2). For example, the five States paying the 
lowest salaries in their rural counties — Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
South Dakota - were found to average $2,189, 
S2,210, $2,376, $2,697, and $2,720, respec- 
tively; those paying the highest salaries in 
those counties - California, New York, Oregon, 
Washington, and Nevada - recorded averages 
of S4,791, $4,375, $4,373, $4,197, and $4,129. 
These differences still approach and, in tha 
case of California, exceed a two to one ratio* 

The rural salary picture becomes even clearer 
when one departs from the averages and ex- 
amines distributions of salaries paid to the in- 
structional staffs (table 3). For the 44 States, 
more than three-fourth:? of the counties paid 
average salaries ranging from $2,400 to $3,800. 
All of the rural counties of three States - 
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Arltansas, Kentucky, ami Mississippi - fell 
below the S3,000 level; all of those of 6 others - 
California, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 
Maryland and 'vVashin^ton - ran<L?e above S'i,600 
per school year. Some Slates showed wide 
variations between tlie county paying the low- 
est and that paying the liighest. For example, 
Texas counties ranged from a low of $2,206 to 
a high -of S4,815, a ratio of more than 2 to 1; 
those of North Dakota ranged between 31,P,53 
and S3 ,448, the highest being nearly twice as 
great as the lowest. On the other harul, some 
States - Oklahoma, Maryland and Maine - 
showed differences of only 10 to 15 percent 
between the lowest an»i the higiiesl average 
salaries paid the instructional staffs. 

Total Current Expemlitures Per l^upil in Rural 
Counties 

Since the salaries paid to the instructional 
staffs constitute two-thirds or more of the total 
current expenditures in these rural counties, it 
follows that the current expenditures per pupil 
(tables 4 and 5) reflect many of the same finan- 
cial conditions as those shown by the salary 
tables. The same States and geographic areas 
which were lowest in average salaries were for 
the most part also lowest in average per pupil 
expenditures; those paying high salaries were 
likewise high in per pupil expenditures. 

For the 1 J50 rural counties of the 44 States, 
the average c.urrent expenditure per jnipil in 
daily attendance was S221 per annum; the lowest 
was $93 and the highest $1 ,2i:r^ (table 4). Two 
States — New York and Wyoming — averaged 
more than S400 per rural pupil; 5 others — Mon- 
tana, Washington, California, Nevada, and 
Oregon - averaged between $350 and $300, and 1) 
ffiore between $300 and $349. Nearly all of these 
States reporting the highest average current 
expenditures are located in the regions of the 



This count>, in a sparsely settled area of North- 
west Texas, maintained in 1955-56 one publ ic .school 
at an annual cost of $19,400. It employod 2 teachers 
at $4,766 each and had an average daily attendance 
of 16 pupils. This county also recorded ari averat^e 
expenditure for transportation of $158 per pupil, tho 
highest recorded for any rural county lor the school 
year 1955-56. 



Far West, the Kocky Mountains, and the Plains. 
Analysis reveals that in addition to the high 
salaries paid in the rural counties of these 
States, spars ity of population and low pupil- 
U' icher ratios are also important factors in 
i»ringing about high annual expenditures per 
pupil. The opposite conditions, viz., low sal- 
aries, high population per square mile, and high 
pupil-teacher ratios, usually account for low 
per pupil expenditures. 

In all of the States of the Southeast, except 
Louisiana and Florida, thf> average per pupil 
expenditures were found to be below $185, re- 
flecting chiefly the lower salaries paid in these 
parts of the United States. 

'Vhen the total current expenditures per pupil 
in avorage daily attendance in these rural 
counties are distributed by $25 intervals (table 
5), it may be seen that in some States they are 
widely scattered, e.g. Colorado, Idaho, Okla- 
homa, Texas; in others they are narrowly 
grouped? e.g. Alabama, Arkansas, South Caro- 
lina, West Virginia, and Mississippi. It would 
therefore appear that the factors accounting for 
school current expenditures are many and varied 
in some States, and few and more uniform in 
others. It is also probable that the differences 
shown are due to the relative absence of cer- 
tain uniform legal and financial controls in 
States of the former type, and to the i/r<^ater 
presence of such influences in the latter. • 

F^xpcnditures for Tran.sporting Hural School 
Pupils 

One of the items for which rural county 
school sy.steij.-f. usually must spend more of 
their funds than do the city schools is pupil 
transportation. Data were therefore compiled 
to show the place of this item in rural school 
expenditure picture (tables 6 and 7). The data 
a:*3 arranged in a form similar to that for sal- 
arie.s and for total current expenditures. 

It should be borne in mind that in computing 
tlie average per pupil transportation costs the 



The number of eases, espixjially whon it Ih 
small, obviously tends to affect the sproad between 
the lowest and the hif^host expenditures for a ^iven 
.State or region 
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total average daily attendance was divided into 
& all of the monies spent for that purpose by the 
: ^respective rural areas. Since invariably some 
; ; of the pupils walk to school, the expenditures 
Vper pupil here reported are lower than they would 
I'f ; have been if these costs could have been shown 
f . solely for those transported. The procedure 
: used became neces^".ary because many counties 
' weire unable to rept^t the exact number of pupils 
♦ transported during the school year; even fewer 
1: could have supplied accurate data to show how 
many rode each way or how far. Per pupil trans- 
r.. portatioh costs based upon the total attendance 
' do, however, have the merit of comparability 
;j firom one group of counties to another, and from 
one State to another. Moreover, the funds spent 

■ : for transporting the pupils to and from school 
■V are spent for that purpose. They cannot be 
: used for instructional activities; thus the edu- 

; cation of all of the pupils of the county is af- 
'i fected by the transportation expenditures. In 
any case, the transportation costs here presented 
: (tables 6 and 7) are based upon the average 

■ daily attendance of all of the pupils and not 
: merely upon those trans port<id. 

The average per pupil transportation costs 
in the rural counties varied from a low of zero 
in three sparsely inhabited counties located in 
.Colorado, Nebraska, and Texas and having only 
k; * a few small, local schools to a high of $100 in 
J five other counties, also located chiefly in 
Western United States. The very low costs re- 

■ suit when all or most of the pupils walk to the 
. small country schools; the high costs result 

when many of the pupils of "the wide open 
spaces" are transported long distances to and 

■ from centralized rural schools. 

In a total of 100 rural counties, more than 
half of them in the Western States, the average 
transportation cost per pupil was over $50 per 

i; ; pupil (table 7). For the entire 44 States in- 
volved in this survey, however, the average 
; cost for this purpose was only $21 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. In the Upper and 
Lower Southeast and in the Southwest these 
average costs drop to $17 or $18; in the Mid- 
east and Far West they run approximately twice 

; that high. In their respective geographical 
regions, South Carolina and Texas show ex- 
ceptionally low transportation costs; Louisiana 



and New Mexico show exceptionally high costs 
for this purpose. 

Lpoking at the transportation costs distrib- 
uted by $5 intervals (table 7), it may be seen 
that there were 41 counties spending less than 
$5 per pupil for this purpose; 18 of these coun- 
ties were located in South Carolina and 15 in 
Nebraska, In the highest bracket of the range 
there were 47 counties,"33 of them located in 
the Western States, which spent over $60 per 
rural pupil for transportation.; 

In some of the Southeast States— Alabama, 
Arkansas, South Carolina, Mississippi, Virginia, 
West Virginia-these costis were uniformly low, 
and showed a narrow range; in other States- 
Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Texas, Utah-these costs scattered 
widely from the low end of the distribution 
scale to the high end. Again it is evident that 
the States showing wide variations in transpor- 
tation costs "are for the most part the same 
States in which some of the rural counties are 
sparsely inhabited and are likely to have many 
small schools; others are more densely inhabited 
and have fewer but larger schools, 

Rural-Urban Differences in Financial Indexes 

This report has already given some atten- 
tion to the effect of ruralness upon the finan- 
cial indexes here examined (tables 2, 4 and 6). 
Moreover, for the 1,199 rural multi-di strict 
counties, detailed data by groups of rural coun- 
ties, and for States, regions, and the large 
cities, will be found in the Biennial Survey of 
t95Ji,'56 (see footnote no. 1). To round out the 
picture presented by this circular, only nation- 
wide data will be reviewed (table B). Supple- 
mentary nationwide data may also be found in 
the Office of Education Circular No. 665,^ 

It may be seen that with the exception of 
the group B counties (some of which are not 
typically rural), the several indexes show con- 
sistently that, as the cities become smaller 
and the counties become more rural, (1) the in- 
structional staff salaries fall markedly, (2) the 
expenditures per pupil also drop markedly, and 



^Statistics of Rural Schools - A U.S. Summary, 
J 966-^66. WashJngton: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1959. — 
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Table B. --SALARIES, CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL, AND 
TRANSPORTATION COSTS OF RURAL COUNTY SCHOOt SYSTEMS COMPARED 
( VK/r^ THOSE OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 



Item 


All rural 


Rural county by groups^ 


City school systems 
by size 


counties 


A 


B 


C 


D 


2,500- 
9,999 


10,000- 
24,999 


25,000 
or more 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Average salary 
of instructional 
staff 


$3,123 
^21 

21 


$2,882 
200 

21 


$3,365 
25 


$3,105 
212 

20 


$3,218 
224 

19 


$4,034 
273 

10 


$4,375 
286 

5 


$5,068 
321 

3 


Average current 
expenditure per 
pupil (A.D.A.)- 

Average trans- 
portation cost 
per pupil 
(A.D.A.) 



^Groups A, B, C and D described on page 2; 



toric— been traditionally lower in the Southeast- 
em States and higher in the Northern and West- 
em States. Since the single-district counties 
pi'edominate in the former and the multi-district 
counties in the latter, other factors tend to 
obscure clear comparison of the financial in- 
dexes by type of organization. Also, the un- 
equal number and location of counties of each 
type of organization (col. 2) by geographic 
region must, obviously, be taken into account 
in ejxamining this comparison. 

Meaning of the Selected Indexes of Rural 
School Finance 

The most significant fact emphasized by 
this supplementary study of selected indexes 
of rural school finance is that there are wide 
variations among the geographic regions, States, 
and counties in the salaries paid to the pro- 
fessional staffs and in the expenditures per 
pupil. When comparisons of these indexes are 
made on a rural-urban basis, these variations 
stand out even more prominently. 

This study does not provide data to show 
what these variations mean in terms of the 
quality of education provided in the rural 
schools of the various areas involved. How- 
ever, the relationships between the educational 



(8) the differences in transpoitation costs are 
highest of all, but the direction is reversed. 
Transportation costs in the group A (mopt rural) 
counties are 7 times as great as those in the 
largest cities. 

Financial Differences, by Type of County 
School Organization 

When the three financial indexes for the 
rural counties are compared by type of county 
school organization (table C), the differences 
noted do not significantly or consistently point 
in a given direction. True, for the 44 States 
taken as a whole the average salary, total cur- 
rent expenditure, and transportation cost are, 
in each case, slightly higher for the multi -dis- 
trict counties than for the single-district (county- 
unit) counties; but .supplementary data (not in- 
cluded in this circular) show that both the 
lowest and highest counties are almost invari- 
ably of the single-district type. 

Further analysis of the data reveals, more- 
over, that the differences noted are often more 
closely related to the geographic area in which 
a given type of county school organization is 
found than to the type of school organization 
prevalent. School receipts and expenditures 
have for many reasons— social, economic, his- 
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Table C. SALARIES, CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL, AND TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS, BY TYPE OF COUNTY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND BY REGION 



Region andj type 
: • of county ; 
organization 



1 



Number 
of 

counties 



Salaries 



Lowest 



Average 



Highest 



Expenditures 



Lowest 



Average 



Highest 



Lowest 



8 



Transportation 



Average 



10 



Highest 



U.S. (44 States): 
^ Multi-dls.trict . . 
""^Single-di strict . 
New England:^ 

Multi-district . . 
Mideast: 

Multi-district . . 

Single-distriot . 
Great Lakes: 

Multi-district . 

Si ngle-^di strict 
Plaitus: 

Mulli-distriot . 

Single-district 
Upper Southeast: 

Multi -district . 

Single-district 
Lower Sou th e tisi : 

Multi-district . 

Single -district 
Southwest: 

Multl-diatrict . 

Single-district 
R<jcl^ Mountain: 

Multi-district . 

Single-district 
Far West: 

Multi-district . 

Single-district 



1,1^9 

10 

15" 
9 

164 

' 7 

445 
7 

70 
199 

195 
i>,64 

166 
19 

lOl 
29 

33 
17 



$1,655 
1,640 

2,601 

3,111 
3,731 

2,557 
3,222 

2,165 
2,072 

1J71 
1,640 

1,655 
1,971 

3,058 
2,206 

2,814 
2,606 

3,446 
3,611 



$3,137 
3,090 

3,040 

3,928 
4,023 

3,581 
3,612 

3,005 
2,842 

2,482 
2,746 

2,701 
3;225 

3!659 
3,898 

:>,513 
3,483 

4,431 
4,598 



$5,146 
5,731 

3,135 

5,146 
4,150 

4,373 
4,015 

4,093 
3,121 

3,474 
3,47T 

3,446 
3,805 

4,519 
4,815 

4,258 
3,987 

4,925 
5,731 



$102 
93 

ISO 

229 
249 

187 
237 

155 
316 

105 

93 

102 
110 

U2 
205 

198 
186 

308 
338 



$237 
188 

240 

329 
272 

272 
278 

291 
374 

144 
164 

149 
192 

274 
341 

334 
259 

371 
424 



$ 822 
1,213 

3^9 

661 
301 

431 
323 

532 
531 

244 
248 

208 
413 

589 
1,213 

794 
655 

822 
811 



$ 0 

3 

--'15 

2r 
24 

11 
19 

0 
27 

7 
5 

3 
3 

0 
5 

0 
5 

18 

8 



$22 
20 

26 

36 
38 

30 
36 

27 
41 

15 
18 

13 
21 

18' 
18 

33 
22 

34 
40 



$130 
158 

46 

63 l^ 

64 • 

77 

67 - 

91 

63 

36 
51 

35 
75 

91 
158 

116 
94 

130 
102 



There are no county school systems in the N 
are grouped by counties they resemble the 
grouped and classified in this circular. 



^ew England States. When the supervisory unions or districts 
multi-district type of organization. They are therefore so 



expenditures and the qi:ality (amount,'kind and 
effectiveness) of the education purchased have 
been carefully studied over the years. A sum- 
mary of such studies has recently been com- 
piledJ It concluded that a higher quality edu- 
cation is generally provided in school systems 
which spend larger amounts in their schools. 
That summary suggests that this usually means 
that the schools with higher cost levels tend 
to attract , better prepared teachers, to give in- 
creased attention to the needs of individual 
pupils, to show greater pupil achievements, to 
use more and better teaching aids, and to have 
more functionally designed facilities than the 



National Education Association. 
Bulletin, 37: 2: 41-44, April 1959. 



Research 



schools with lower cost levels. This summary 
cautions that this relationship is complex and 
difficult to measure, but concludes that in most 
cases it seems safe to infer that the variations 
in the financial indexes do point to similar 
variations in the quality of education provided. 

Relation of Staff Salaries to Family Incomes 

One of the most obvious and recurrent find- 
ings revealed by the selected indexes of rural 
school finance is the wide variation among the 
counties. States, and geographic regions of 
this study. The question arises: What causes 
the differences noted? The possible causes 
are evidently numerous and complex. They 
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could grow out of the fundamental policies 
which have governed the history and develop- 
ment of public education in each State and 
region; they could be demographic in origin; or 
they could be chiefly economic in character. 
The differences found are probably the product 
of a combination of these complex factors. 

Since the public schools are to a large ex- 
tent dependent lor support upon tax resources, 
which in turn are largely dependent upon the 
annual family incomes, it seemed that a study 
of the relationships between the selected 
school finance indexes and similar indexes of 
family income would provide some significant 
information. To keep this effort from bogging 
down in complexities, it was decided to make 
a study of the relationships between one of the 
school cost indexes, namely average staff 
salary paid in each county, and one index of 
tax paying ability, namely the median family 
income in each county. For the same reason 
it was also decided to compare these indexes 
for representative States and counties rather 
than for all of them. 

There has already been much discussion of 
the nature of the salary index. Little more 
needs to be said about this financial measure 
other than to point out that^this is often an im-j 
portant yardstick of the educational status o^ 
the school system of a county or A State. The 
salary^ level not only can determine to a large 
extent the quality of the classroom teaching 
provided, but since it also includes the prin:| 
cipals, suplSmsprs, and.otherprofe^ peri 
sonnel of these rural school systems, the salary 
paid can affect all parts of the instructional 
programs provided. Moreover, it is well known 
that the instructional personnel of the schools 
move readily from one county or State**to another 
as salary levels fluctuate. High salaries tend 
to attract and retain high-quality perfdrmance 
in the schools as elsewhere. 

The family income indexes presented for the 
counties. States, and Regions are averages of 
medians drawn from a study of the Bureau of 
the Census for the year 1949.^ A family's in- 



^ County^and City Data Book, 1966. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1957. Table 2, 
col/ 15. (The year 1949 is the latest date for which 
family income data were compiled by counties.) 



come was considered to be the sum of all the 
income (less losses) received during the cal- 
endar year by the whole family — wages or sal- 
aries, income from self-employment, rental re- 
ceipts, interests, dividends, pensions, etc. 
They were based upon a 20-percent sample of 
all persons 14 years old and over who were 
members of the families supplying the data. 

Data showing relationships between school 
salaries and family incomes are here presented 
for 23 States, or roughly half of the 44 States • 
in this study (table D). These 23 States were 
selected to represent as closely as possible r 
all parts of each of the 4 major regions of the 
United States. In order to show, the relation- 
ship between school salaries and family in- 
comes in the rural counties most vi^vidly, this 
part of the study proceeded by ranking all of "^"^ 
the rural counties of each State included ac- 
cording to salary levels. It then found 26 
percent of the counties which paid the highest " 
average school salaries and 25 percent of those 
which paid the lowest average school salaries. : 
Thus, each of the 23 States in this part of the 
study is represented by half of all its counties. J: 
Together these rural counties totaled 542. 

A number of interesting relationships be- 
tween the salary indexes and the income in- 
dexes may be noted for the several States and v: 
. geographic areas. For example, the school 
salary indexes are, in every case but one, : ; 
higher than the family income indexes. For 
some of the States, the salary indexes are more 
than twicS^ great as the family incomes (table 
D, cols. 4 and 7). This is particularly true of a 
the top quarter of rural counties in the South- 
east States. The data for the bottom quarter 
counties reflect similar but usually slightly 
smaller differences State for State. For the 23 ^ 
States, the rural school salaries are about one 
and two-thirds as great as the family incomes* 

When the data in table D are studied in re- 
lation to the financial aids provided tovthe 
schools from sources outside these rural coun- 
ties,^ it is found that in some States at least a 
part of the differences noted between the school 



See table S, in Statistics of Local School Sys^ 
terns: 1966-66, Rural Counties, (Chapter 3, Section 
IV of the Biennial Survey, op. cit.) 
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Ti^le D; --' RELATIONSHIP OF AVERAGE SALARY OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF AND MEDIAN 
|:^vk: FAMILY INCOME, FOR SELECTED STATES, BY GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS 

... . 



Region 
and 
State 



Mi 



; Total 23 Selected States 

\ North Atlanti c « 

: ^Maine^Vermont* 

^jpennaylvania 



1^ Q^^^^ Lakes and Plains 



lllinoia . • . . 
^Michigan . . . 
I^Minnesota . . 
Kiissouri . . . 
Nebraska . . . 
North Dakota 
Ohio . . . . . . 



4:;- - : ■ 



Southeeist 



Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky . . . . 
Mississippi . . 
North Carolina 
West Virginia . 



West and Southwest 



California . 
Colorado . . 
Idaho . . . < 
Montana . . . 
Oklahoma . 
Texas . . . . 
Washington . 



Rural counties in top quarter of 
distribution of uv^rage salary 



School 
<salarV 

1955-56 



$3,448 



3,609 



3,082 
3,960 



3,403 



3,856 
4,097 
3,760 
3,062 
3,103 
3,107 
3,799 



Family 
income 
index,"^ 
1949 



$2,067 



2,408 



2,287 
2,489 



2,380 



2,517 
2,475 
2,573 
1,842 
2,517 
2,795 
2,549 



Salcuy 
income 
ratio 3 



1.67 



1.50 



1.35 
1.59 



1.43 



1.53 
1.66 
1.46 
1.66 
1.23 
1.11 
1.49 



Rural counties in bottom quarter 
of distribution of average salary 



School 
salary 
index,^ 
1955-56 



$2,822 



3,025 



2,613 
3,300 



2,711 



3,185 
3,341 
3,054 
2,470 
2,407 
2,288 
3,259 



3,043 



3,962 
3,289 
3,593 
2,548 
3,392 
3,115 



4,046 



5,274 
3,711 
3,759 
4,022 
3,601 
4,023 
4,932 



1,531 



1,754 
1,111 
2,955 
1,145 
1,537 
1,908 



2,482 



3,192 
2,728 
3,079 
2,823 
1,886 
2,260 
3,524 



1.99 



2.26 
2.96 
1.22 
2.23 
2.21 
1.63 



1.63 



1.65 
1.36 
1.22 
1.42 
1.91 
1.78 
1.40 



2,511 



Family 
income 
index, 2 
1949 



$1,769 



2,157 



2,207 
2,124 



Salary 
income 
ratio3 



1.60 



1.40 



1.13 
lc55 



2,019 



2,045 

1,918 

2,451. 

1,335 

2,242 

2,529 

1,836 



3,482 
2,733 
2,554 
2,131 
3,033 
2,583 



3,363 



4,463 
2,968 
3,110 
3,211 
3,257 
3,340 
3,864 



1,252 



1,211 
1,408 
1,521 
793 
1,434 
1,747 



1.34 



1.56 
1.74 
1.25 
1.85 
1.07 
.90 
1.77 



2.01 



2.88 
1.94 
L68 
2.69 
2.12 
1.48 



2,261 



2,768 
2,102 
2,629 
2,838 
1,639 
2,185 
2,498 



1.49 



1.61 

1.41 

1.18 

1.13 

1.99' 

1.53 

1.55 



AAverage salary of the Instructional ataif of oao-fourth of the counties in this study. , n^n • 

^Indexes computed as follows: Sum of median fan Uy incomes divided by the number of counties (1949 is 
A the most recent year for which family income data are available by counties.) 

'JSalary index divided by income index. , , , , . ^ # *i. 

^Because Maine and Vennont each had ocily 4 oountiot; which qualified as rural, and since the data for these 
' States were similar in character, their data were combined for this part of the study. 



salary and the family income indexes is due to 
financial school aids from StAte funds. That is 
to say, that where the State aids provided are 
known to be high, the gap between the salary 
index and the income index tends also to be 
high, and vice versa. For example, in the rural 
counties of Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
* North Carolina, in which more than half of the 
school funds of the rural counties came from 



Federal and State sources, the differences be- 
tween these indexes are high; whereas in Idaho, 
Montana, Nebraska, and North Dakota, in.which 
nearly all of these funds came from local 
sources, tile salary-income differences are 
small. 

A second point of interest revealed by a 
comparison of school salaries and family in- 
comes is the general agreement between them. 
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SELECTED INDEXES OF RURAL SCHOOL FINANCE^ 1955-56 



States in which school salary levels are high 
usually also show high family incomes and 
vice versa. For example, as a group the west- 
ern States rank highest in the average school 
salaries paid; they also rank highest in the 
average family incomes reported. States of the 
Southeast, on the other hand, rank lo\ycst in 
average rural school salaries and they also 
rank lowest in family incomes. This observa- 
tion holds equally for the top and the bottom 
quarters of salaries paid. 

Hcwever, some glaring exceptions to this 
observation may be noted. For example, the 
salary averages for Florida rank high despite 
the low average incomes shown; North Dakota 
and Nebraska show the reverse situation. 

Of course, these comparisons left out of 
consideration the counties wnich ranked within 
the inter-quartile salary ranges, that is to say, 
between the 25th and 75th percentiles. When 
all the rural counties of the States containing 
25 or more such counties were subjected to 
computations to determine the degree of cor- 
relation between the school salaries and the 
family incomes, it was found that the coeffi- 



cients of correlation were positive but varied 
from a high of .75 for Michigan and a low of 
.17 for Montana. For the ^jitire 1,011 rural 
counties involved in this special computation, 
the coefficient of correlation was ,48. 

A further word of caution relating to these 
comparisons is suggested. The fact that school 
salaries are almost invariably higher than family 
incomes should not be construed to mean that 
they are higher than they should be. It should 
be borne in mind that most of the families in 
the rural counties of the present study are 
farmers, artisans, laborers, and local mer- 
chants. These occupations do not as a rule 
require professional preparation and a delayed 
earning period. Salaries of school personnel 
should obviously be expected to be more nearly 
comparable to salaries pX,,other professional 
people rather than to those of the population 
of the rural counties generally. This portion 
of this study does, however, permit the reader 
to see how the salaries of school personnel in 
the rural counties compare, and to noU\ the role 
of family incomes in providing local tax re- 
sources to support at least the salary aspect 
of the schools. 
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- TabU /. ^NUMBER OF RURAL COUNTIES BY GROUPS, TYPE OF ORGANIZATION, REGION, AND STATE: 1955-56 



Rogion and State 




Total 


GrouiMi by type of 
organization 




Groups by 


degree 


of rural 


ness^ 








Rural 

Countios 


Multi- 


Singlo- 


Multi-district 


Singlo'district 






district 


distriot 


A 


D 


C 


D 


A 


B 


C 


D 


1 


2 


3 


4 


e 
3 


D 






9 


10 


n 


12 


. ToUl 44^ Suuj. 




1,750 


1,199 


551 




34U 


loo 


HO 


253 


193 


S3 


52 


NEW ENGLAND 




10 


1 

10 


0 


0 


9 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 






4 


4 


0 


0 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


• 0 






I 


I 


0 


n 
U 


1 


Q 


Q 


0 


0 


0 


0 






1 


1 


0 




1 


Q 


Q 


Q 


0 


0 


0 






A 

'x 


^ 4 


0 


n 
\j 


4 


n 
u 


Q 


Q 


0 


0 


0 


MIDEAST 




24 


15 


9 


1 


14 


Q 


0 


1 


g 


0 


0 






9 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


8 


0 


0 


Naw York . . 




4 


4 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0' 


0 


0 . 








11 


0 


1 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


GREAT LA^iES 


! 


y 


164 


7 




53 


31 


42 


1 


4 


0 


2 








29 


5 


4 


14 


fi 


6 


1 


2 


0 


2 




35 


34 


\ 


6 


9 


6 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 




/ 


37 


37 


0 


7 


19 


6 


5 


A 

\J 




Q 


Q 


0)^o • 


1 


26 


25 


0 


8 


6 


4 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 




, V 


40 


39 


1 


13 


5 


10 


1 1 


0' 


1 


0 


0 


PLAINS 




■ 

452 


445 


7 


196 


95 


60 


94 


3 


4 


0 


0 






69 


69 


0 


14 


9 


21 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0 






64 


63 


1 


16 


33 


4 


10 


0 


1 


0 


0 






66 


65 


1 


24 


5 


13 


23 


0 


1 


0 


0 




■ r 


8B 


88 


0 


46 


9 


13 


20 


0 


0 


0 
0 


0 
0 






70 


68 


2 — 


rr?« 




-J 5 




1 


1 










44 . 


44 


0 


28 


12 


u 


4 


A 

u 


Q 


Q 


Q 






51 


48 


3 


33 






3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


UPPEB SOUTHEAST 




269 


70 


199 


24 


9 


17 


2<^ 


124 


55 


1) 


9 






94 


46 


48 


20 


7 


10 


9 


42 


4 


1 


1 






77 


24 


53 


4 


2 


7 


11 


38 


5 


8 


2 






66 


0 


66 


A 
U 


0 


Q 


Q 


30 


32 


2 


2 






32 


0 


32 


0 




0 


0 


14 


14 


0 


4 


LOWER SOUTHEAST 




1 

459 


195 


264 


79 


14 


49 


53 


116 


72 


41 


35 






45 


14 


31 


5 


0 


7 


2 


19 


4 


7 


1 






62 


62 


0 


24 


3 


15 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 






27 


0 


27 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


19 


4 


1 






121 


14 


107 


0 


2 


6 


6 


A Q 


07 
J f 


1 A 


1 7 






36 


0 


36 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


11 


6 


10 






70 


68 


2 


39 


4 


13 


12 


2 


A 
U 


A 
U 


Q 






69 


26 


44 


7 


3 


5 


10 


28 


9 


6 


2 






29 


12 


17 


\ 


2 


3 


3 


6 


2 


5 


4 


SOUTHWEST 




185 


166 


19 


40 


53 


24 


49 


4 


14 


0 


1 






1 


.1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






11 


1 1 


n 
u 


1 


9 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






44 


*■ 44 


0 


15 


4 


10 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 






1'J9 


110 


19 


24 


39 


13 


34 


4 


14 


0 


1 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 




130 


101 


29 


18 


6B 


3 


12 


4 


19 


1 


<t 






41 


37 


4 


4 


28 


0 


5 


0 


3 


1 

0 


0 






13T 


18 


9 


1 


12 


2 


3 


1 


5 


3 






36 


36 


0 


12 


21 


I 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 






17 


2 


16 


0 


2 


0 


0 


3 


10 


0 


2 






9 


8 


1 


1 


5 


0 




0 


1 


0 


0 


FAR WEST 




. 50 


33 


17 


1 


2S 


2 


5 


0 


17 


0 


0 






15 


11 


4 


0 


7 


1 


a 


0 


4 


0 


0 






11 


0 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


0 


0 






12 
12 


11 
11 


1 
1 


1 

0 


8 
10 


0 

1 


2 
0 


0 
0 


1 

1 • 


0 
0 


0 

0 



'Groups A. B, C and D doeicribod on page 2. 

^Four mates - Connecticut, Delaware, Now Jer.soy, and Rhode Ksland-and the DirtUict of Columbia wore found to contain no countu-a 

.which qualified bm rural under the criteria employed. 

"Ten of the 66 rural units reporting consist of 2 counties each. 
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Table t. ^ LOWEST, AVERAGE, AND HIGHEST SALARIES OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFFS, BY 
GROUPS^ OF RURAL COUNTIES, REGION^, AND STATE: 1966*66 



Region and Slftte 



1 



Toul 44 Sutea 
New ENGLAND 



Maine 

MassachuBotta . 
New Hampshire 
Vennoot 



MIDEAST 

Maryland ^ 

New York 

Pennsylvania 



GREAT LAKES 



Illinois ... 
Indiana . . . 
Michigan . . 

Ohio 

Wisconsin . 



PLAINS 



Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri .... 
Nebraska . . . 
North DakotA 
South Dakota 



UPPER SOUTHEAST 



Kentucky . . . . 
Tennessee . . . 

Virginia 

West Virginia . 



LOWER SOUTHEAST 



ROCKY MOUNTAIN 



Colorado . 

Idaho 

Montana . 

Utah 

Wyoming . 



FAR WEST 



CaHfomia . . 

Nevada 

Oregon . . . . 
Washington . 



} 



Alabama .... 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana . . . 

Mississippi I 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

SOUTHWEST 

Arizona 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas 



Range 
al 


of salaries— 


Jlange of salaries-groups^ by degree of ruralness 


Igroupct^ 


A ^ 


B 


C 


D 


Low- 
est 


Aver- 
age 


HI*- 
I 


Low* 
est 


Aver- 
age 


High- 
est 


Logv- 
est 


Avor- 

-age" 


Hlg^. 
est 


Low- 
est 


Avev- 
age 


High- 
est 


Low- 
est 


Aver- 
ago 


High- 
est 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


IS 


16 


1,640 


3.123 


5,731 


1.540 


2.882 


4,457 


2.023 


3.369 


5.731 


1.980 


3,105 


4,708 


1.771 


3.218 


4.925 


2.601 


3,040 


3.135 








2.601 


3,091 


3.135 








^3) 


2.760 




2,601 

(3) 
(3) 
2,783 


2,978 
3.519 
3.297 
2,970 


3.028 

(3) 

(3) 
3.135 







_ 


2.601 

(3) 
(3) 
2.783 


3,060 
3,519 
3,297 
2,970 


3.028 

(3) 
(8) 
3,135 




- 


- 


(2) 


2.760 


(3) 


3.111 


3,964 


5,146 


3,360 


3,598 


3.766 


3.111 


3,982 


5,146 


- 












3,731 
4,137 
3,111 


4,023 
4,375 
3,694 


4,150 
5,146 
4,080 


(3) 
(3) 


3,766 
3,360 


(3) 
(3) 


3,731 
4,13*5 
3,111 


4,043 
4,375 
3,710 


4,150 
5.146 
4.080 














2.557 


3,582 


4,373 


2,621 


3,408 


3.941 


2,557 


3,598 


4.170 


3,040 


3,608 


4.115 


2.975 


3.653 


4.373 


2,621 
2,557 

1 1 ftK 
O, IDD 

3,142 
2,732 


3,569 
3,793 
3,851 
3,558 
3,258 


4,015 
4,258 
4.373 
4,095 
3,597 


2,621 
3,174 
3.285 
3,142 
2,732 


3,477 
3,678 
3,729 

«aiAd6« 


3.633 
3.927 
3.941 
J.514 


3^21 
2,557 
3,165 
3,432 
3,051 


3,561 
3,535 
3,75*4 
3,664 
3,189 


3.984 
4.024 
4.170 
4,095 
3.471 


3,255 
3,443 
3,816 
3,527 
3,040 


^,595 
3,753 
3»919 
3,669 
3,261 


3.870 
3.979 
4.115 
3.790 
3.544 


3.102 
3.497 
3.446 
3.327 
2.975 


3.389 
3.939 
3.990 
3.580 
3.317 


4.015 
4.258 
4,373 
3,796 
3,541 


3,194 


2,072 


3,005 


4,093 


2,072 


2,850 


3.887 


"^^46 


3,094 


4,157 


2,426 


3,022 


3.734 


2.330 


3.129 


4,093 


2,118 


2,986 
3,386 
3,401 
2,756 
2,745 
2,774 
2,720 


3,460 
4,019 
4,093 
3,294 
3,526 
3,443 
3,073 


2,118 
3^095 
2,941 
2,189 
2,189 
3,4^8 
2,07r^ 


2,525 
S,329 
3,288 
2,680 
2,633 
2,702 
2,704 


3.143 
3.604 
3.887 
3.221 
3.526 
1.853 
3.073 


2,464 
3,014 
3,186 
2,500 

(8) 
2,477 
2,146 


2,975 
3,391 
3,378 
2,926 
2,932 
2,932 
2,691 


3.396 
4,157 

3,'ro3 

3,294 

(3) 
3,176 
2,932 


2,730 
3,324 
2,849 
2,548 
2,426 

2,627 


3,016 
3,384 
3,281 
2,798 
2,698 

2,797 


3.234 
3.361 
3.734 
3.071 
2.925 

2.915 


2.394 
3.169 
2.942 
2.330 
2.495 
2.634 
2.467 


8.039 
3.443 
3.556 
2.790 
2.783 
2.811 
2.757 


3,460 
3,693 
4,093 
3,157 
3,046 
2,968 
3,006 


2,849 
2,189 
2,189 
1,853 
2,072 


1,640 


2,666 


3,477 


1,640 


2,541 


3.421 


2,023 


2,836 


3,474 


2,072 


2.638 


3.095 


1.771 


2.717 


3,239 


1,640 
1,975 
2,500 
2,420 


2,210 
2,697 
3,005 
2,862 


3,474 
3,133 
a,<77 
3,182 


1,640 
\,975 
2,579 
2,420 


2,081 
2,607 
2,049 
2, 766 


2,920 
3^019 
3,421 
3,172 


2,023 
3,415 
2,500 
2^541 


2,343 
2,673 
3,049 
2,910 


3,474 

2»901 
8,431 
3,120 


2,072 
2,448 
2,988 


2,317 
2J71 
3.019 


2.817 
3,095 
3.048 


1.771 
2,485 
2,854 
2,662 


2,876 
2,790 
3«066 
2,879 


2,751 
3,139 
3,239 
3,182 


1.6S5 


2.9S6 


3,805 


1,655 


2.884 


3.998 


2,663 


3,ie9 


4,211 


1,960 


2.953 


3.757 


1,964 


2t9S0 


4.219 


2,491 
1,674 
3,383 
2.411 
3,008 
1,BS5 
2,716 
2,370 


3; 170 
2,189 
3,617 
2,945 
3,752 
2,376 
3,25U 
2,817 


3,506 
2,705 
4,211 
3,805 
4,219 
2,647 
3,489 
3,239 


2,850 
1,674 
3,572 
2,411 
3,578 
1,655 
2,716 
2,370 


3,138 
2,070 
3,642 
2,960 
3,801 
2,338 
3,199 
2,694 


3.257 
2.411 
3.854 
3.805 
3.998 
2.574 
3.489 
2.899 


2,491 
2,163 
3,421 
2,775 
3,254 
2,356 
2,876 
2,647 


3,035 
2,272 
3,648 
2,898 
3,761 
^,479 
3,134 
2,685 


3,268 
2,432 
4,211 
2,849 
4,039 
2,590 
3,400 
2,680 


3,054 
1,980 
3,368 
2,803 
3,008 
2,213 
3,191 
2,777 


3,225 
2,193 
3.490 
2.989 
3.589 
2.346 
3.301 
2.877 


3.377 
2,705 
3,512 
3.270 
3.757 
2,647 
3.343 
3.239 


3,316 
1,964 
(3) 
2,610 
3,277 
2,224 
2,916 
2,541 


3,291 
2,248 
3,890 
2,916 
3,835 
V.467 
3.831 
2,003 


8.335 
2.546 

(3) 
3.360 
4.219 
2.629 
3<448 
3.194 


2.206 


3.666 


4.&15 


2.206 


3.572 


4.457 


3,032 


3,760 


4,815 


3,093 


3.648 


3,956 


3,322 


3,669 


3,995 


3.812 
3,093 
2,206 


-4,177 
4,125 
3,450 
3,718 


(•"J) 
4,519 
3,750 
4,315 


(2) 
3,149 
2,206 


4,177 
0,435 
3,672 


(2) 
3.750 
4.457 


(3) 
3,812 
3,095 
3,032 


4,177 
4,072 
3,326 
3,695 


(8) 
4,519 
3,640 
4,815 


(2) 
3,093 
3,533 


4.319 
3.448 

3,730 


3.534 
a. 956 


3,322 
8,355 


3,464 
3,746 


3.655 
3.995 


2.606 


3,507 


4,258 


2,814 


3.377 


4.039 


2.606 


3,501 


4,258 


3,516 


3.70S 


3,731 


2.988 


3,536 


4.173 


2,669 
2,928 
2,814 
2,606 
2,918 


3,392 
3,462 
3,677 
3,651 
3,636 


4,258 
4,124 
4,243 
3,964 
4^173 


2,843 

(3) 
2,814 
3,280 

(3) 


3,199 
3,461 
3,496 
3,364 
3,219 


3.273 

(3) 
4.039 
3.457 

(3) 


2,669 
2,928 
8,213 
2,806 
3,004 


3,319 
3,502 
3,724 
3,500 
3,495 


4,258 
4,124 
4,243 
3,964 
3,934 


(3) 
3,516 
(2) 


3.987 
3.573 
3,704 


(3) 
3.708 

(3) 


3.186 
3.102 
3.700 
8.698 
3.632 


3,449 
3,269 
3,802 
3,743 
3,947 


3,771 
3,544 
3,906 
3,769 
4,173 


3,446 


4,459 


5,731 




4,788 




3,446 


4,419 


5,731 


4,r79 


4.380 


4.708 


4,130 


4,608 


4,925 


4,280 
3,611 
3.446 
3,749 


4,791 
4,129 
4,373 
4,197 


5,731 
4,530 
4,788 
4.673 


(3) 


4,786 


(3) 


4,280 
3,611 
3,446 
3,749 


4,759 
4,129 
4,416 
4,223 


5,7S1 
4,530 
4,776 
4,673 


(2) 
(2) 


4.708 
4.079 


(2) 


4.730 
4.130 


4,651 
4,185 


4,925 
4,337 



nGroups A, 6. C and D de&cribed on page 2. 

Four States — Conneclicut, Delawaro, Now Jersey, and Rhodo Isl- 
^wh^v^ qualified as rural under the criteria employed. 
''One county only. 



^d-,tlnd tho District of Columbia were found to contain no counties 
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Tabl0 S, - DISTRIBVTION OF RURAL COUNTWS ACCORDING TO AVERAGE SALARIES PAW INSTRUCTIONAL 

STAFFS, BY REGION AND STATE: 1965-56 



I- 

I?! 





Number of Counties by salary interval (In dollars) 


! ' Reaion and Stata , 


Inder * 
^000 5 


^000- 5 
M99 S 


>»200- 5 
^399 : 


2,400- : 
2,599 \ 


2,600-5 
2,799 1 


i,800- C 
2,999 ; 


1 

t,ooo.c 
^199 : 


1,200- : 
Ka99 : 


J,400- C 
K599 \ 


1,600- C 
^,799 : 


1,300- ^ 
J, 999 ^ 


,000- ^ 
1,199 


1,200- \ 
1,399 ' 


,400- 
,599 


1,600- 
and 
over 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


u 


12 


13 


14 


15 




A Dull 9^ 




67 


93 


134 


171 


237 


Z38 


213 


215 


150 


84 


58 


20 


9 


20 


NEV ENGLAND 


— 


— 


— 


— 


4 


2 


2 


1 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 






ik(aino.»..- 

Mna Mohuae ita ■ . 

Naw HiunFMhira ............. 


— 


— 
— 


— 



— 



3 
— 


— 



1 


1 


1 

— 


— 
— 


—* 


— ^ 


» — 






— 












1 


2 














»■-— ■ 






MIDEAST 














. 1 ■ 


1 


7 


3 


8 


2 




1 






















2 


] 










New York 

Paimaylvania 




I" 




... 








J 


1 


5 


2 


1 


2 


— 


1 


GREAT LAKES 








1 


2 


2 


25 


24 


47 


28 


25 


15 


2 




... 












1 


— 


1 


Q 
O 


1 1 






1 
















1 






1 




7 


7 


13 


5 


1 








— 


— 


.. — 




— 


— 


1 


4 


9 


6 


8 


. 8 


1 


— 


— 


Ohio V 

Wlaooaain 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


2 


2 
20 


4 

7 


10 
10 


8 




1 








PLAINS 


3 


7 


18 


47 


87 


94 


71 


58 


45 


14 


5 


3 


— 


— 


— 






^ 1 


1 




io 
1^ 


1 R 


20. 















— 


... 


Kanaaa 

' Mipneaota 




"T 
1 


S 








13 
3 

12 


19 
20 
3 


32 
18 


8 


5 


2 
1 




____ 












1 


7 


14 


ID 




7 


1 














. _ 




3 


1 




D 


1 1 


1 1 


8 


1 












— 









3 


3 


10 


16 


17 


2 






— 


— 


— 


— 






UPrEH SOUT'iEAST 


23 


32 


26 


43 


38 


60 


36 


6 


5 


















22 


3'> 


21 


12 


5 


3 






1 
















1 




5 


2S 


23 


17 


4 






E 


— 


— 


— 






Virginia 

Weat Virginia 








2 
4 


4 
6 


28 
12 


22 
10 


8 


4 














LOWER SOUTHEAST 


15 


28 


48 


43 


38 


71 


81 


73 


21 


23 


II 


5 


2 








— 


— 




1 






21 


19 


















1 1 


24 


20 


6 


1 




























~~ 








1 


7 


9 


g 






1 




... 












17 


Kit 

DO 


37 


6 














.._ 
















1 


2 


3 


15 


10 


4 


1 


— 


— 




4 


4 


27 


30 


5 












— 


— 


— 




z: 












1 


4 


19 


38 


7 























1 


3 


14 


8 


2 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


SOUTHWEST 







1 


— 


— 


— 


5 


22 


60 


51 


26 


iO 


4 


4 


2 


. Ailsona 

Naw Maxioo 

^Oklahoma 






1 








2 


10 
12 


26 
34 




5 
46 




1 

25 


6 
4 


1 

3 


... 
1 

3 






2 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 










2 


8 


17 


28 


34 


25 


7 


7 


2 
















1 


3 


10 


12 


9 


4 


1 




1 


















2 


3 


8 


10 


2 




2 




















2 


1 


4 


10 


10 


4 


4 


1 
















1 




1 


4 


3 


7 


1 






















1 


2 




2 


2 


1 


1 








FAR WEST 


















1 


2 


7 


10 


8 


5 


17 




























1 


2 


12 






















1 


5 


1 


3 


1 






















1 






4 


3 


1 


3 






















1 


2 


5 


1 


1 


2 



































*Fow Statas - ConneoUoul, Dalawara. New Jersey, and Rhode laland-and the District of Columbia were found to contain no counties 
uhlch quality as nrt-.^ und^r the criteria employed. 
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TabU 4. ^ LOWEST, AVERAGE, .:ND HIGHEST TOTAL EXPENDITURES PER PU. '.L (ADA) BY 
GROUPS OF RURAL COINTIES, REGION AND STATE: 1965-S6 



Region and State 



1 

Toul 44^ Su 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine 

Maasaohusotts 

New Hainpafalre 

Vermont 

MIDSAST 

Maryland 

New York 

PecAsylvania 

GREAT LAKES 

niiroiA 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Wi 3 cons in 

PLAINS 

Xowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

UPPER SOUTHEAST 

Kentucky 

TenDesseo 

^^irglnia 

West Virginia 

LOVSR SOUTHEAST 

Alabama 

Arkans%^ , 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

SOUTHWEST 

ArlzOTA 

New Mexico , 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

Colorado , 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah 

Wyoming 

FAR WEST 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 



Range of expendi> 
tures- all groups 



Range of ox|5endIturos--groups^ by degree of rtiralness 



Low- 
est 



93 



180 



180 

;3) 

(3) 
220 



229 



249 
400 

229 



187 



221 
187 
245 
190 
248 



155 



262 
287 
254 
155 
247 
222 
238 



93 



93 
124 
111 

1.59 



Aver- 
age 



102 



152 
104 
212 
ISO 
212 
102 
141 
*.26 



(3) 
256 
142 
205 



186 



231 
166 
303 
221 
332 



308 



326 
328 
3'J2 
308 



221 



240 



226 
330 
3H 
2*^9 



306 



272 
436 
285 



272 



315 
253 
275 
233 
288 



High- Low- 
est <38t 



1.313 93 



349 



3491 — 

(3) — 

(3) --. 

236 — 



661 260 



301 II (3) 
661 

36311 (3) 



431 190 



413 280 

377 226 

431 245 

283 190 

388 248 



Aver- 
age 



200 



263 



266 
200 



High- 

ust 



B30 



266 



(3) 
(3) 



269 



296 
264 
280 
238 
289 



291 



310 
348 
311 
226 
294 
279 
305 



158 



133 
167 
)73 
182 



169 



170 
130 
253 
163 
255 
137 
165 
151 



276 



a43 
3ie 

282 



318 



324 
245 
393 
259 
410 



379 



383 
377 
373 
385 



532 168 



378 282 

509 (3) 

42) (3) 

397 168 

533 251 

408 222 

440 252 



248 



93 



244 93 

221 124 

241 147 

248 174 



413 102 



201 
176 
366 
268 
413 
175 
230 
196 



154 

109 
242 
(2) 
220 
102 
142 
126 



1.213 205 



470 (3) 
415! 2M 
1.213 I 205 



794 



794 
526 
565 
655 
528 



822 



822 
709 
652 
432 



::2i 



(3) 
221 
389 
(3) 
(3) 



(3) 



2B7 



311 
348 
317 
227 
305 
283 
310 



155 



132 
154 
170 
196 



162 



170 
133 
272 
191 
250 
136 
161 
143 



272 



a86 

258 
'382 



371 



.531 
233 

30:. 
511 



338 



338 
303 
301 
269 
314 



532 



340 
(3) 
(3) 
343 
C32 
408 
440 



248 



189 
221 
241 
248 



350 



201 
176 
350 
(2) 
318 
175 
184 
16 j 



830 



(3) 
415 
830 



Low- 

UHt 



105 



182 



182 

(3) 
(3) 
220 



229 



249 
400 

229 



Avor- 
age 



256 



252 



245 
330 
314 
229 



High, 
est 



10 



1.213 



349 



349 

(3) 
(3) 
236 



309 



273 
436 
286 



187 



237 
187 
259 
213 
322 



180 



303 
288 
2rj 
180 
255 
241 
244 



105 



105 
129 
111 
159 



129 



144 

212 
150 
212 

159 
129 



209 



(3> 
281 
262 
J09 



65S 



(2) 
256 
565 
(2) 
(2> 



595 



595 



(2) 



(2) 



231 



231 
211 
303 
221 
332 



30d 



326 
328 
Jt22 
303 



287 



334 

253 
292 
233 
349 



314 



321 
368 
326 
238 
302 
281 
298 



\6\ 



121 
;5T 
IT5 
174 



202 



153 
259 
180 
278 

171 
152 



318 



343 

32U 
290 
316 



661 



301 
661 
363 



431 



413 
377 
431 
273 
388 



509 



354 
509 
341 
337 
437 
338 
382 



160 
190 
224 
213 



413 



159 
366 
268 
413 



Low- 
est 



11 



104 



212 



254 
219 



182 



270 



182 



115 



115 
138 
157 



Aver- 
age 



12 



212 



272 



265 
241 



291 



314 



228 



High- 
est 



13 



589 



394 



277 
269 



369 



369 



309 



154 



143 
157 
179 



104 



155 
104 

218 
ISO 
221 



230 157 
196 1 138 



1.213 



(2) 
470 
374 
1.213 



335 



348 
280 
386 
257 
405 



390 



428 

377 
372 
390 



528 



794 

536 
497 
321 
528 



822 



822 
709 
652 
492 



227 



(2) 
227 
239 



222 



(2) 



351 



167 



:73 
127 
234 
179 
240 

165 
153 



266 



256 

258 
273 



269 



323 



355 



244 



244 
189 
209 



Low 
est 



14 



109 



<3) 



<3) 



204 



221 



249 
204 



155 



262 

155 
254 



117 



117 
142 
162 
164 



268 



188 
171 
235 
201 
268 

179 
165 



589 



(9) 
366 
589 



295 



(2) 



360 



109 



152 
109 
(2) 
150 
2i? 

149 
143 



142 



142 

229 



198 



186 



332 



^Croups A, B, C and D described on page 2. 

Four States - Connecticut, Delaware. New Jersey, and Rhode Island-and the Diat/ict of Columbia wert> found to contain no oountlos 
»wnich qualified as rural under the criteria employed. W 
. One county only. 



SELECTED INDEXES OF RURAL SCHOOL FINANCE: 1955-56 



5:;.; Table 5. - DtSTRIBUTION OF RURAL COUNTIES ACCORDING TO AVERAGE EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL (A.D A.h 

5il.fe.;... ., . . . BY REGION AND STATE: 1955-56 
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Number of oountiea by per pupil cost Interval 


Regioa and Steae 


Linder 


$125* 


S150- 


$175- 


$200- 


$235- 


$250* 


$275« 


$300- 


$325- 


•DO OVA" 


tpO 1 9- 


$400- 






$500- 


$550 






$149 


$174 


$109 


$224 


$U'9 


$274 


$209 


$324 


$349 


$374 


$399 


$424 


$449 


$499 


$549 


or 
more 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


II 


IS 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


la 


Tobtl 44^ Stmtes 


58 


164 


233 


181 


100 


1 19 


181 


194 


168 


112 


72 


59 


32 


24 


18 


18 


17 


NCW E^^;LAND 








3 


1 


3 






1 


2 


















— 


— 


— 


3 














\. 


^ 





... 


... 


... 


... 








— 


— 


— 




— 


— 






I 
















'.New Iiampbhire 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 
— 


— 
1 


— 


— 


— 
— 


— 
— 


— 
— 


— 
— 


— 
— 


— 
— ' 


VeimoQt ••• ••• • • • 










t 


3 
























MIDEAST 


— 


— . 


— 


— 


— 


3 


6 


5 


3 


2 


1 


— 


2 


— 


— 


1 


1 

















1 


3 


4 


] 




















— 


— 






— 










— 


— 





2 


— 


— 


1 

— 


1 














2 


3 


1 


2 


2 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— ' 


GREAT LAKES 


— 








2 


12 


26 


45 


40 


21 


15 


] 


7 


1 


1 


















] 


3 


2 


g 






1 

1 


4 
\ 


1 

1 














... 





1 


5 


10 


1 1 


4 


3 






\ 
















— 








2 


14 


14 


3 


2 


— 


1 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 










1 


6 


9 


a 


1 



































2 


10 


12 


9 


6 


— 


1 


z 










PLAINS 




— 


6 


20 


II 


25 


49 


95 


104 


59 


38 


24 


6 


7 


2 


6 


— 


















16 


34 


J 1 


4 


] 




























K 


IC 


10 


X5 


16 


0 
* 


3 


2 




















3 


16 


26 


14 


1 




. 1 










Missouri 






6 


20 


to 


16 


18 


s 




3 




1 


"1 





















2 


11 


23 


6 


10 


g 




2 


2 




5 






— 


— 




— 


1 


4 


*)0 


17 


e 


3 






1 




— ■ 




— 










... 








10 


14 


8 


7 


3 


... 


3 








UPPER SOUTHEAST 


28 


73 


79 


62 


21 


6 








,, .. 




... 


... 




.0. 


... 






26 

) 


45 


16 


4 


2- 




























24 


36 


14 


2 




























1 


4 


19 


32 


8 


2 



















— 

















— 


8 


13 


9 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— - 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Tnvpn cniiTiiiTACT 


30 


90 


148 


91 


45 


17 


17 


9 


6 


2 


3 


— 


1 


— 




— 


— 








25 


19 


1 




























22 


27 


11 


2 






































4 


c 


3 


1 


3 


2 


3 



















2 


29 


56 


ao 


3 


1 










— 


— 


— 


— 




— 












9 


7 


8 


8 


3 




— : 




1 












8 


45 


116 


1 




























-Nortb C&roliD& 


— 


3 


52 


12 


1 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


... 


— 


— 


— 




— 


13 




1 ' 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 




— 


SOUTHWEST 




1 






5 


32 


50 


31 


17 


1 1 


:i 


6 


6 


4 


3 


3 


5 






















1 






























1 


2 




I 


3 


3 


1 




1 










1 






2 


18 


8 


8 


I 


1 


3 


1 


1 




















a 


14 


41 


21 


16 


8 


5 


3 


4 


4 


2 


3 


5 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 








3 


5 


7 


14 


14 


13 


12 


II 


15 


8 


9 


8 


7 


4 














1 


3 


4 


6 


6 


6 


5 


1 


3 


3 


1 


2 


Idaho 








3 


4 


2 


5 


S 


2 


I 








1 




1 






















2 


4 


4 


8 


6 


5 


5 


1 


1 












1 


4 


6 


2 


3 
















1 






















1 


1 


2 


1 






4 




FAR WEST 


















3 


9 


7 


7 


8 


3 


5 


1 


7 






















4 


2 


2 


4 








3 






















2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 




2 




















1 


2 


2 


2 




1 


1 


I 


2 




















2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 







in- 



Four States — Conpecttcut, DRUware» New Jersey, and Rhode Island— and the Distrlot of Columbia wore found to contain no oountles 
which qualify as niral under the criteria employed. 
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SELECTED INDEXES OF RURAL SCHOOL FINANCE: iy55-Ob 



Table S. - LOWEST, AVERAGE, A^fD HIGHEST EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL (A.D.A.) FOR TRANSPORTATION, 
BY GROUPS OF RURAl COUNTIES, REGION, AND STATE: 1966-66 





Range of expend!" 






Range 


of expendlture&«-groups^ by degre 


e of ruralness i 






turea-^all groups 


























Region acd Stale 










A 






B 






C 






0 






Low- 


Aver- 


High- 


Low- 


Aver- 


high- 


Low- 


Aver- 


High- 


Low- 


Aver- 


High- 


Low- 


Aver- 


High- 




est 


»^go 


est 


est 


age 


est 


est 


ago 


est 


est 


age 


est 


est 


age 


est 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 




0 


21 


158 


Q 


91 


109 


0 


25 


158 


0 


20 


58 


3 


19 


S3 


NEW ENGLAND 


15 


26 


46 








15 


26 


46 








(3) 


25 


(vt) 




15 


22 


27 





— 


— 


15 


21 


27 


• 






^3^ 


25 


a) 


Kfossftchusetts 


(3) 


IB 


(3) 








(3) 


18 


(3) 












New Hampahire 


(3) 


46 


(3) 


— 


— 


— 


(3) 


46 


(3) 




— ^ 














23 


26 


31 








23 


26 


31 













— 


— 


* MIDEAST 


23 


37 


r r 

64 


46 






23 


36 


57 






— 











24 


38 


64 


(3) 


46 


(3) 


24 


38 


64 














New York 


30 


;i8 


63 








30 


38 


63 












•IP- 


Ponnsylvonia 




a5 


57 


(3) 


52 


(3) 


23 


34 


57 


— 


— 


— 


— 




., • 


GREAT LAKES 


ii 


30 


77 


16 


34 


77 


14 


32 


67 


17 


30 


55 


11 


26 


43 


Itlinois 


14 


34 


4A 




37 


(3) 


V3) 


34 


(3) 


' 

(3) 


37 




19 


33 


38 




11 


34 


77 


(3) 


46 


(3) 


(3) 


42 


(3) 


20 


38 


52 


(3) 


27 


(3) 




20 


29, 


58 


30 


34 


58 


20 


31 


58 


22 


27 


32 


20 


26 


33 


Oht» 


13 


21 


40 


.16 


25 


40 


16 


20 


34 


17 


20 


29 


13 


19 


28 


^*t^i"^oudin 


20 


32 


57 


(3) 


37 


(3) 


(3) 


48 


f3) 


24 


32 


55 


f3^ 


26 


(3) 


PLAINS 


0 


27 


91 


1 


28 


91 


5 


27 


63 


0 


27 


49 


7 


2S 


74 




16 


31 


58 


26 


36 


58 


^3 


32 


44 


23 


31 


42 


16 


29 


46 




9 


29 


68 


(3) 


34 


(3) 


15 


32 


60 


(3) 


18 


(3) 


(8> 


21 


(3) 




8 


34 


91 


(3) 


37 


(3) 


40 


44 


49 


(3) 


34 


(3) 


(3) 


31 


(3) 




6 


25 


75 


16 


28 


75 


(3) 


27 


38 


15 


26 


49 


7 


21 


74 




0 


12 


70 


(3) 


12 


(3) 


5 


18 


48 


(3) 


6 


(S) 


(3) 


10 


(3) 


North Dakota , . . 


7 


19 


46 


8 


22 


46 


7 


17 


41 










13 


16 


South Dakota 


3 


18 


45 


3 


21 


44 


10 


16 


45 


(3) 


15 


(3) 


(3) 


10 


(8) 


UPPER SnilTHFAST 


& 


17 


1 

SI 


i i; 
a 


1Q 


al 


7 


15 


33 


8 


16 


28 


9 


15 


26 




5 


15 


r.7 


5 


18 


37 


7 


9 


20 


(3) 


14 


(3) 


(3) 


17 




*£ nneasee 


8 


t8 


51 


11 


20 


5i 


8 


19 


32 


1 1 


J7 


28 


9 


14 


20 




!0 


19 


33 


16 


19 


32 


10 


18 


33 


15 


17 


ID 


12 


16 


18 


VfVst Virginia 


9 


16 


30 


15 


21 


30 


9 


14 


25 








13 


16 


18 


LOWER SOUTHEAST 


1 


17 


75 




17 


A4 


4 


22 


75 


t 3 


16 


52 


3 


IS 


52 




10 


17 


29 


10 


17 


29 


W 


1 f 


(3) 


(3) 


16 


(3) 


(3) 


13 


(3) 


8 


16 


34 


14 


21 


34 


1 D 


1 O 


2 1 


Q 

o 


14 


22 


10 


14 


22 




8 


21 


47 


22 


28 


47 


g 


O 1 


A ft 


1 5 




^3 


(3) 


21 


(3) 




1 1 


23 


52 


16 


27 


52 


11 


* 24 


42 


13 


23 


35 


13 


ID 


30 




17 


38 


75 


34 


40 


64 


t7 


43 


75 


27 


35 


52 


17 


36 


62 


Mississippi 


7 


16 


30 


8 


16 


30 


17 


19 


22 


11 


16 


23 


7 


13 
9 


18 


North Carolina 


1 


10 


27 


1 


11 


22 


10 


12 


27 


7 


10 


16 


6 


12 




3 


4 


10 


4 


6 


10 


4 


5 


6 


3 


4 


4 


3 


4 


8 


SOUTHWEST 


b 


18 


1S8 


Q 


20 


104 


1 


22 


158 


7 


17 


S8 


5 


15 


41 




(3) 


22 


(3) 





— 


— 


(3) 


22 


(3) 
















20 


35 


83 


(3) 


52 


(3) 


23 


38 


83 


(3) 


2G 


(3) 






— 


Oklaiioma 


13 


23 


67 


14 




R7 
D f 


25 


34 


61 


13 


23 


37 


17 


21 


41 




0 


13 


158 


0 


14 


104 


1 


17 


158 


7 


12 


58 


5 


12 


28 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


0 


30 


116 


24 


4! 


94 


0 


34 


116 


22 


30 


42 


U 


22 


48 




0 


26. 


116 


39 


47 


66 


0 


32 


116 


(3) 


22 


(3) 


(3) 


17 


(3) 




11 


27 


92 


24 


26 


28 


15 


32 


92 


26 


30 


42 


11 


19 


30 




13 


45 


75 


32 


49 


75 


13 


46 


68 


(3) 


41 


(3) 


30 


36 


47 


Utah 


5 


17 


94 


25 


31 


94 


(3) 


14 


0) 








(3- 


19 


(3) 




25 


41 


78 


0) 


35 


(3) 


25 


41 


48 








3 . 


41 


48 


FAR wr,ST 


8 


33 


!30 


(3) 


109 


(3) 


8 


37 


130 


18 


33 


48 


SI 


27 


38 


California 


18 


31 


130 








22 


39 


130 


(3) 


18 


(3) 


21 


25 


26 


Nevada 


8 


30 


58 








8 


30 


58 
















21 


35 


113 


(3) 


109 


(3) 


26 


34 


113 








21 


3? 


38 




22 


43 


78 








22 


41 


7S 


(3) 


48 


(3) 









2Groups A, D, C and D describc^d on pa^o 2. 

Four States — Connecticut, Delawaro, New Jersey, and Rhode Island-and the District of Columbia wore found to ounU^tn no counties 
^which qualified as rural under the criteria omployod. 

One county only. 
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^tabU'r.^ DK^^ COUNTIES ACCORDING TO AVKRAGE EXPSNOnUHES FOH TRANSPORTATION 

flf-^-- ' : . PVPth (A.O,A.h By HEGJON AND STATEt -mC-CB 



Number of oounties by per pupil transportation ooat Interval 



Region and State 1 

'^fk^' ; ■ - . .■■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ '■ . 


Jnder 
$5 


S5 to 
$9 


SIO to 
'$14 


S15 to 
$19 


S20 to 


$25 to 

coo 


$30 to 


$35 to 

iPOtf 


$40 to 


$45 to 


$50 to 


$55 to 
$59 


$60 and 


^KX..- -I ; 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 ■ 


1 1 








?Si;!:)'•:;''^toi•l 44* States ' 




107 


221 


322 


262 


226 


208 


122 


78 


64 


.28 


24 


47 


Maine • • • 

Ki^aabhuiietts'** 

iNew^Hampahlre w > 

iVerinbni^ . 








2 


2 


4 


1 






1 








— 
— 


— 
— 


— 
— 


1 
1 

1 


1 
1 


2 
2 


— 
1 


— 




1 

.1 


■• — 
■ -~ 


— ■ 


... 




— 




— 




3 


— 


. 6 


2 


3 


4 


2 


2 


2 


iMUiylikBd 

Iftw^york.:.^.....:. 

''Pennsylvania .' 


— 









— 


1 

2 


... 


2 
1 

3 


1 
I 


2 
1 


2 
1 
1 


— 
2 


— 
2 


1 
1 


PflS-r'^'GREAT . LAKES 


— 




3 


13 


23 


26 


38 


23 


19 


9 


8 


7 


2 


ijlllnofe^^ 

^IndlMa 

[4llbbilgan 

ptiio^V.\^ 

^ytaoonaln 


— 


- — 
— 


1 
1 

1 


2 
1 

10 


3 
8 
7 
5 


4 

5 
4 
3 
1 n 


9 
5 
12 
3 

Q 
o 


9 
4 

8 

Q 


6 
7 
1 
1 

A 


3 
2 
1 

3 


4 
^ 


3 
3 


2 
— 


- ry-PLAiNs 


16 


27 


32 


49 


61 


66 


76 




30 


24 


3 


5 


7 


^bwii ^ • • V. ^ ..>>>•••.• . 





1 


3 


1 
7 


7 
8 


21 
6 


19 
15 


11 

9 


7 
5 


2 
4 


1 


1 

2 


3 


^Alnneaota 




1 

2 


3 


1 
11 


6 
17 


9 
11 


13 
17 


13 
16 


7 
5 


12 

3 


1 
1 


2 


1 

2 




15 


11 


4 


15 


5 


7 


7 


4 




1 




— 


1 


I^Nortti ! Dakota 

^Sott'th Pakota .' 


1 


7 
5 


12 
10 


5 
9 


7 
11 


6 
6 


3 
2 


3 


3 

■ -3' 


1 

- 1 


, 




— , 


i^^t- 5/URPER SOUTHEAST 
IKentupky 




IB 


47 


89 


S3 


38 


)9 


4 


.— . 


• — , ■ 


1 




— 


— • 


•4 


23 
12 


16 
30 


23 
13 


12 
8 


4 

8 


3 
1 






1 


— 


— 


Wfi^nla . . 

^•wHtyirg^^^ 


... 


I 


6 

i 


&d 
10 


9 
8 


13 
5 


5 

2 


— 


— 




— 






§||?-U)VER^OUTHEAST 
^Alabama V 


19 


31 


91 


1 -^117 - 


71 


M 


35 


15 


10 


9 


5 


— 


3 




*" 


— 
1 


15 
14 


16 

28 


10 
11 


4 

3 


— • 
S 


■ .« . 




— ■ 


— 


— . ' 


— 






1 


1 


8 


7 


4 


1 


3 


— ' 


2 





— 


— 


lOeoiSgia: 





— 


6 


21 
2 


26 


34 

3 


22 
6 


6 
6 


4 
6 


1 
6 


1 
4 




3 


ptiaaljMlppl 


1 


4 

15 


17 
37 


32 
10 


12 
S 


4 

1 


r 


— ' 


— 




— 


— 




|S»nit!lvCarpH 


— Vg-.- 


- 10. 


1 






















mi-PiV'} ;V • •''SOUTHWEST 


4 


24 


40 


36 


d 1 


Id 




o 




3 


2 


2 


8 


I^AJfi^paa ^ 

s^l^V'.Mexlpo. • 


— 


— 


— 
2 


— 
10 


1 

3 
15 


1 
6 


— 
1 


— . 
5 


: 2 

2 


— 
1 


2 


1 


2 
2 




4 


24 


38 


26 


12 


9 


8 


1 




2 




1 


4 


|i^^^;VROCKY. MOUNTAIN 


2 


6 


8 


13 


12 


IS 


14 


13 


10 


10 


- ,6 


S 


16 




2 


2 


4 


6 




5 


2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


5 


^^Saho ^ . 






1 

; 1 


4 


4 
1 


ft 


3 
7 


4 
4 


I 
8 


2 
3 


1 

3 


1 

2 


1 
7 


feutih .: : 

^.^llfyotttng 




4 


2 


3 


2 


3 
2 


1 
1 


1 

2 




2 






1 

2 


FAR WEST 




1 




3 


6 


8 


10 


3 


2 


4 


, 1 


3 


9 










1 


2 


5 


2 










1 


4 






1 




2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 






- 1 














1 


1 


4 


1 




1 


1 


1 


2 












1 




3 


1 


1 


3 






3 



l^i^pUr istatea - Connoctiout^ Delaware, Now Jnrs©^, and Rhode Island-and the District of Columbia wore found to coatain no counties 

t; U. S. COVtHNMfcNT I'KIM INC. OI-FIC'K. O . S2S704 



'fwhioh' qualify as rural under the criteria employed. 
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